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In the last number of Lew the Editor's use of quotation was ‘more honoured in 
the breach than the observance’ — he was not ‘dreeing' his weird but complaining 
of it, though he suspects that the phrase is frequently misused as he misused it. 
For the dictionary, which he should have consulted before rather than after using 
the word, informs him that '‘dree' means ‘to endure, suffer', and the phrase is 
glossed 'To d. one's weird: to suffer one's destiny. Hence Dree sb. suffering. Most- 
ly a mod. archaism' (SOZD s.v.). Not but what he and the rest of us no doubt have 
to do that as well, and, with the sort of ingenuity often misemployed on the inter- 
pretation of classical texts, might argue that the improper use arises from the fact 
that if one must suffer one's fate, as unable to alter it, all one can do is moan. 

There were fewer misprints in that number because the Editor, now controlling 
his printing, was able to send some proofs, and it is his intention to make that a 
regular practice. He is also able to incorporate corrections at least in the over- 
seas copies, which are now printed separately (and later!). This was the case for 
those in Professor Watt's article, where in the first note on p.130, the reference 
in the first line is to Spect.22.3, that for the first lemma on p.131 is 9.61.17, 
and in the penultimate note on that page, the word lactens is not ‘not found in 
this sense' but 'not often found’. 

He (and the author of the article) fears that in’the exhaustive (but not com- 
plete, though he cannot find the missing one) list of corrections he rather naught- 
ily printed in these notes last month the vital one, to p.99, 2nd in (a), line 2, 
may be overlooked by readers, and so he now draws their attention to it. He should 
make it clear that he discovered most of the errors himself by careful re-reading 
the article, and it was when he realized that many of them were not so much errors 
as deliberate (or unconscious) corrections of orthography and punctuation that he 
he decided that he had better discuss editorial practice this month, leaving till] 
next his customary evaluation of the State of the Nation (of the Republic, that is, 
of Humane Letters), when readers may have had time to digest the very important 
contribution of this month's reviewer, for whose support he is very grateful. 

It is, he thinks, reasonable, that he should usually regularize references to 
what little there is of an idiosyncratic ‘house style' — notably the use of italics 
for book numbers when the name of the book so appears (e.g. 0.5 for the Odyssey, 
cited, like the IZdad, without author as a deliberately coat-trailing piece of 
literary criticism — ‘the Homeric poems' is about as far as he permits himself to 
go), and perhaps his preference for commas rather than parentheses for place and 
date of publication of books, not separated by a comma. But there he should perhaps 
rather follow the practice of the author, usually an ancient historian, as he sure- 
ly should in matters of punctuation (and spelling? — the author follows Oxford 
practice in his fondness for the last letter of the alphabet), for to do otherwise 
would be to offend the deliberately libertarian principles of LCM. Purists of print- 
ing should note, however, that he has substituted the m-dash — for the hyphen - 
where it is appropriate. 

The variation in number of lines to the page is for convenience in printing 
offprints — and his mini-offprints have been approved by at least one recipient. 
In which connexion (sic) he informs potential contributors that he is fresh out 
of such short notes. And nearly forgot to end (such is his weird) with the tradit- 
jonal wish for A HAPPY CHRISTMAS TO ALL OUR READERS. 
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L.A.HOLFORD-STREVENS (Oxford): More notes on Aulus Gellius (of. LOM 8.9LNov. 1983] 
143-4) TM 9.10(Dec.1984), 146-151 


1. The text of the fragments cited in WA 2.23 from Menander's TAdutov (frr.333-5 
K-Th.) and Caecilius' adaptation (vv.142-62, 169-72 R*) is still not satisfactory. 
The following suggestions are offered to stimulate discussion. 
Menander fr.333.10-12 ofuou KeuBuAnv 

AABEINEMEKATAEKATAAANTA 


= ie btv’ Exoucay mixews 
TEINECOYCAN V corr. Kock 

In v.11 the aiptatly accepted reading is Kaibel's 

AoBetv Eu", ext> wal Séxa wikavt’ <fvéyxato> 
but the emphatic pronoun is out of place: it is not required by sense or syntax, 
this is not the first or last word in a line, and there is no parody of tragic dic- 
tion. The line would read better as 

doBetv Celue xal <&ir>Sexa wWavta <pepouevny> 


Tbid.15-16 movSroxdorov Sepaneutixdy 6& ual Adyou 
‘TAXIONATAMECSQAETICAPANIIICAPAPA 
15 &r Sandbach, Aoror V 
16 éryéofw Meineke tt yap &v tug A¢you; Thierfelder (alteri- 
ort contecturae posthabitun) 
In v.16 the un-Attic form tékxLov is suspect, as Gomme-Sandbach observe, noting too 
that Menander uses no part of toxic adjectivally; but as an adverb it would make 
little sense: 'let an obliging maid be taken off to market at once or quicker’. For 
what follows, Thierfelder's second proposal, tl ydp &v tug Agyou;, makes excellent 
sense, and is rightly, I believe, accepted by Sandbach: for similar expressions of 
helpless resignation see Aristophanes, Lys.1076, Menander, Sam.428 (cf. Dyse.304). 
With this would well suit the Gaye that Hugh Lloyd-Jones, in discussing this pass- 
age with me some years back, suggested might underlie the preceding letters. I should 
like the line to read S&rrov dmémewpev. dmaye- ti ydp dv tic Aéyou; 
with éménewpev dropping out by homoeoarcton and the metre made good by téxLov émyé- 
O8w 6é before the text reached Gellius. That his MS of Menander was corrupt is demon- 
strated above all in fr.335.4, where he reads &tuxion (with hfatus, which second-rate 
Imperial Greek verge: is readier to tolerate: M.L.West, Greek Metre 164) instead of 
éruytioag, and v.8 06 Suvdevoc, where Stobaeus shares the error and od6év spo was 
restored in the tate 18th century by J.C.F.Zedel of Oldenburg (cf. Epctr.897-8, and 
for the repetition Ccith. fr.1.8-10). 


fr.335.9 tmp ydp évdc AAETYN Gmavtog voudet 
Grotius' dAyav is favoured by modern editors; Cobet, who saw that Adyuw would give a 
better sense, altered imép to neol, which as Dover observes (Lystas and the Corpus 
Lysiacum, 14 n.3) ‘hardly ranks as “emendation"'. In fact, indo in the sense of nept 
is Menandrean (Epitr.127 onto 6& tod usdtonec®’0b A¢yw) and there is no split ana- 
paest, any more than at Sam. 408 
6 widog 8 xpnotéc cou" tl yao GAA"; & “Hederc 

or than there is a breach of Porson's Law in those tragic verses (Sophocles, £L. 376, 
Oc 115; Euripides, Andy.230, £2.275) where ydo stands in the ninth element of the 
trimeter before a consonant (as also in Chaeremon ap. Menander, Asp.425, if the cit- 
ation is unbroken); there need not be word-end after the particle. We may therefore 


read tmip yéo évic Adyww Gmaviuc voude tH. 

Caecilius 142-8. The MSS give 
is demun miser est qui aemmmam suam nequit occultare ferre: 142 - 
tta me uxor forma et factis factt st taceam tamen indicium, 143 


quae nisi dotem ommia quae nolis habet; qui sapiet, de me discet, 144 
quit quasi ad hostis captus liber seruio salua urbe atque arce. 146 
quae mtht quidquid placet eo priuatu uim me seruatm 148 
dun etus mortem inhio egomet uiuo mortuus inter uiuos. 147 
142 nequit VPR, nescit C (= Clare College Ms 26). 146 captuse liber c, 
captus libere VCP, libere captus R. 147 dun ego eius Nonius 806L. 
(‘aceusatiuus pro datiuo'). 
Most reconstructions of vv.142-4 have tortured them into anapaests, of which our ad- 
mittedly sparse remains yield no other example in Caecilius, with an accentual pat- 
ter émnia quée contrasting with the ommta quae of Plautine anapaests (Bacch.1179, 
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Mil. 1070, Persa 766), Yet, if we ignore the trivial conjecture nescit, delete two 147 
letters in 142, and add two in 143, we obtain three trochaic octonarii to match a 
fourth in v.146; 
is demon miser est qui aerwmam suam nequit oeculte ferre: 
ita de me uxor forma et factis facit si tacean tamen indiciun, 
quae nisi dotem onmia quae nolis habet; qui sapiet de me discet, 
" qui quast ad hostis captus liber seruio salua urbe atque arce. 
nequit shows the original quantity preserved as in fuzt v.153. For occulte ferre cf. 
Terence, Ad.328; the idea (though in an unacceptable supplement) had already occurred 
to 0.Seyffert, BPhW ¢(1884), 173, who also found <de> for v.143. omnia quae occurs 
three times in Plautine trochaics: twice as émmié quae at Loci Iacobsohniani (Mil. 
1314, 1338) and once at Case.242 
ecquid te pudet? omnia quae tu uis. :: ubi in lustra tacuisti? 
where I take the scansion to be , 
ecquid te pudét? :: omia quae tu uis. :: ubi in lustra tacuisti? 
with the same natural rhythm as in Geppert's transposition quae tu uis omnia. 
Ribbeck's inversion of vv.147-8 (incorporated in his numeration) gives a better 
sequence of thought: ‘I'm my wife's slave. While‘I'm longing for her to die I live a 
living death — why should I want her to live, seeing she takes all my pleasures away 
from me? She's made me see the maid ...'. In v.147 we do not need ego, least of all 
before egomet, and should not trust Nonius for readings not related to his lemma: the 
septenarius can be restored by Ribbeck's egomet inter uiuos uiuo mortuus (but the pre- 
position at the diaeresis is unwelcome) or Fleckeisen's egomet uiuo inter uiuos mortu- 
us with a legitimate hiatus, or by inter uiuos egomet uiuo mortuus. In v.148 I should 
read quae mihi quidquid placet eo priuat num ean seruatan uelim? 
priuat Carrio, seruatan uelim 
with mion eam in prosodic hiatus as at Horace, Serm.2.2.28 mun adest, and as cwn, dun, 
nam, and quom often are in Early Latin. 
In the rest of the canticun there is nothing to note except that at v.152 
aequalis et cognatas sermonem serit 
Ribbeck, by deleting et, produced a bacchiac tetrameter catalectic to match v.150, 
and that in v.157 
haec erunt concilia hodie; differor sermone miser 
after exunt we need his differar; the verse should be set out as two choriambic di- 
meters haec erunt concilia hodie; 
differar sermone miser. 
Vv. 169-72 ts demun infortunatus est homo 
pauper qui educit in egestatem liberos, 
cut fortuna et res ut est continuo patet; 
nam opulento famam facile occultat factio. 
It seems unlikely that the sententia should have started in mid-verse; I propose 
ta demun infelix infortimatust homo 
referring the reader to WOIfflin, Ausgewihlte Schriften 259, 261, for pairings of fe- 
liz and fortumatus. The cause of corruption would be obvious. In v.17] metre would re= 
quire quotet ut fortuna et res est continuo patet; 
cf. v.26] cuit in manu sit, quem esse dementem uelit ‘ 
Neither Ribbeck's utut est, ‘however it may be’, nor his later nuda est is entirely 
convincing, the former because we require an indirect question, not an adverbial 
clause, the latter because it is not specifically poverty that ought to be called ob- 
vious here, but rather the state of the poor man's affairs, in contrast with the power 
of the rich man's wealth (for this sense of factio see Seager, JRS 62[1972], 55) to 
conceal the skeletons in his cupboard. 


2. WA 4.11.13 sed et pisctbus mullis abstinere Pythagoricos Plutarchus in Sumpostac— 
is dicit. 

From the time that a mediaeval scribe conjectured mulsis (the reading of C, see P.k. 
Marshall, Janet Martin, and Richard H.Rouse, Mediaeval Studies 42(1980], 352-94 at 
368) mulZis has suffered scholarly interference, mainly because there is no reference 
to mullets in Plutarch symp.8.8 (= Mor. 728d - 730f). But in symp.4.5 (670c-d), Plu- 
tarch asks if the Egyptians can be blamed for their strange beliefs Snov wal tobe TMu- 
Sayopinobe totopotiowy wal Grextvdva Acudv ofBeoSar ual tiv Sorartiaw udAvota totyAnc 


Se In WA 9.11 Gellius tells, in his own words despite Peter's ascription to Claudius 
Quadrigarius, the story of Valerius Corvinus and the raven; his language is analysed 

by B.Sypniewska in Charisteria Morawski (Krakéw 1922), 149-78, and W.Schibel, Sprach— 
behandlung und Darstellungswetse in rémischer Prosa (Amsterdam 1971), a comparison of 
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the Torquatus narrative from WA 9.13 (Claudius Quadrigarius fr.10b Peter), the Corvi- 
nus narrative in Gellius, and Livy's treatments in book 7. Schibel concludes (pp.118- 
119) that Quadrigarius is concerned to win trust for his account of Torquatus' exploit, 
Livy to arouse the reader's emotions, but in Gellius ‘spiegelt ein Wort nur das ander— 
er wider', and (p.94) ‘Die Geschichte, die von Jahrhumderten 2u Nachammg aufbewahrt 
worden war, gibt er als Kommentar zu einem Namen'. 

But had the story of the raven really been preserved for imitation by the centu- 
ries? It is easy to suppose that on the contrary 1t had been made up by Valerius Ant- 
jas to match that told by the Manlii Torquati. Certainly Gellius' source is likely 
to be Valerius, whom he never quotes verbatim at any length, in contrast to his fav- 
ourite Quadrigarius, perhaps because like Fronto (eZoq,1.2) he thought him to write 
inuenuste; but closer examination will show that the tale was not Valerius’ invention. 

Single combat was a Gaulish custom (Polybius 3.62.5), not a Roman, but if Pudens 
could accept such a challenge in the Ist century A.D. (Josephus, BJ 6.172-3), it is 
not inconceivable that a Roman could have done so in the 4th century B.C.; at any 
rate, the tradition grew up that one had done so. The appropriate occasion would have 
been the Gaulish raid of AUC 405 (349 B.C. on the Varronian reckoning, used here for 
convenience), when the invaders suddenly fled in the night (Polybius, 2.18.7-8); two 
families laid claim to the Roman champion for onomastic aftia (cf. Mlinzer, ROmtsche 
Adelsparteten 228) explaining cognomina that first appear in the consular fastz just 
after that date. The Valerii Corvini appropriated the Celtic motif of the supernatur- 
al fighting raven (cf. R.Bloch in the Budé Livy, vii 108-117), perhaps from a captur- 
ed helmet (cf Dionysius, ant.25.1.4 for Corvinus' raven-helm), in honour of M.Valerius 
M.f. Corvus or Corvinus, cos. 348 B.C.; the Manlii Torquati attached a more rational 
story, derived from a typically Gaulish ornament, to T.Manlius L.f. Imperiosus Tor- 
quatus, cos. 347 B.C.. Both stories passed into the historiographical tradition, 
which therefore required two separate Gaulish raids for their occasions: that of M. 
Valerius retained its appropriate place, from which we may concclude that it was the 
earlier, if not to be told, as least to be recorded, whereas that of T.Manlius went 
in search of a home, Quadrigarius set it in 367 8.C., where other writers had placed 
the final victory invented for Camillus; others preferred 361 B.C., the incursion 29 
years after Brennus, thus contradicting Polybius' assertion (2.18.6) that the Romans 
did not then venture forth against the invaders. Being now the earlier duel, and also 
free of supernatural interference, it could be described in detail, with the well- 
known Gaulish battle-frenzy set against Roman imperturbability (Quadriagarius ap. Gel- 
lius 9.13.6; Livy 7.10.9), and the close-quarter sword-tactics successfully employed 
in 223 against the Insubres (Polybius 2.33.5; Quadrigarius 35 14, 17, Livy §§ 9-10); 
to it was now attached the Gaulish retreat in the night (Livy 7.11.1). Valerius ex- 
ploit, much less remarkable from the human point of view (Livy 7.26.3), was no doubt 
treated more cursorily by authors before Antias, with a pitched battle ((ibid. §§ 6- 
9) added either for variety or to afford a proper fight. 

But despite Livy's Aunc imitare miles (§ 7), the story can have been preserved 
‘gu Nachammg' only in the most general sense, as teaching that valour in Rome's 
cause could win the favour of the gods — the Roman gods, for if any Roman ever knew 
that the raven represented the enemy's deity of battle, a Gaulish Badb Catha or Mér- 
rigu, that had long been forgotten by our sources' time. If Gellius narrates it only 
‘ale Kommentar au einem Namen', that was the original motive for its devising. 


4. In WA 12.7 Gellius tells us about the woman of Smyrna brought before the procon- 
sul of Asia for murdering her husband and son to avenge their own murder of her son 
by a previous husband; the case was referred to the Areopagus in Athens, which summon- 
ed the parties to appear before it in a hundred years' time. seripta haec historiast 
tn libro Valerit Maximi factorun et dictorum memorabiliun nono (§ 8). The true refer- 
ence is to book 8 (1, ambustz 2), but we have encountered a wrong number at WA 1.2.6 
(the first book of Arrian's Epictetus put for the second), and the wrong praenomen 
Gellius gives the governor (Cn. instead of P., cf. IGR iv.422) can be paralleled at 
1.22.19 (M.Asint Pollionis for C.) and 15.28.3 (Q.Serrano for C.); perhaps Gellius 
confused the praetor of 69 B.C. (cf. Syme, RP 562) with the consul of 81 B.C., menti- 
oned at 15.28.3. Neither discrepancy contradicts use of Valerius (such carelessness 
js not, alas, unknown in modern Scholae but Nettleship declares (Lectures and 
Essays, 261) that ‘any careful reader of Gellius' narrative must see that although he 
has read Valerius Maximus (8.1.2. dam. Csic]), he has not copied him, for he adds 
two details about which Valerius is silent: venents clam datis, of the one murder; 
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exeeptum insidits, of the other.'. Nor are these the only differences: whereas in Va~- 149 
lerius the proconsul recognizes that she had been motivated iusto dolore, Gellius 

makes his consiZium, about which Valerius is silent, recognize that digna tam poena 

in homines sceleratos uindicatum fuisset, and adds Dolabella's reason for transferring 
the case; ut ad iudices graviores exercitatioresque. However, we are not in the least 
obliged to suppose that Gellius was following a second source: like any good racont— 
eur, he is telling the story as he thinks it ought to be told, adding details as he 
thinks fit, and as later writers, ancient, mediaeval, and modern who made use of him 
were to do in their turn. Ammianus (29.2,19) tells us that ad Areopagitas missa est 
Athenienses tudices tristiores, quorum aequitas deorun quoque iurgia dicitur distins— 
tsse; John of Salisbury, the pupil of Vacarius, as if anticipating the objection la- 

ter made by Antonius Thysius, that the woman should not have taken the law into her 

own hands (cf. Euripides, or. 491-506), makes her plead a woman's right not to know 

the law, accorded her in quibusdam causis at D.22.6.9.pr. (Cf. C.Th. 3.5.3, C.1.18.13): 
Folieraticus 4.11 (1.272 Webb) sibi licitum esse asserens ex indulgentia legun et iua 
ignorare et suam et suorum et totiue rei publicae tam atrocem iniurian uendicare. 
Rabelais, Le Tiere Livre, ch.44, supplies the motive for the first murder’ (non par 

luy oultrages ne injuriez, seulement par avarice de oceuper ie total heritage) and the 
pretended purpose of the Areopagus' summons (affin de respondre a certains interrogua- 
totres qui n'estoient on proces verbal contenuz). No-one will argue that any of these 
authors must have been following another source; why then should Gellius be thought 

less inventive than they? In 18.3 he turns into Latin §§ 180-18] of Aeschines' speech 
against Timarchus; it is no mere translation, for there is nothing in Aeschines cor- 
responding to Gellius' quod st proba istaec et honesta sententia est, quaeso uos, non 
stnamus eandem dehonestari turpissimi auctoris contagio, nor for the conclusion sie 

bona sententia mansit, turpis auetor mutatus est, and Aeschines' tva fon ol Acne6ai- 
Udvior GvEpdc GyaSot @SeyEquévou Unplawta., Tac 6b tiv énpSeSerAromdmay wal movneiv 
ev8piruwwy quvic undé totc Gol noooSéywwtar is replaced by ut nulla prioris mentione 
habita scitwn atque decretum populi ex eius unius nomine fieret, qui td ipsum denuo 
dimerat. The view of Gellius as a slavish copyist of secondary sources is less fash- 
jonable than it was, if only because QueZlenforschuig is no longer the rage; but he 

has yet to be given due credit for his own artistic contribution to matter taken from 
elsewhere. Even in 16.19, where besides his acknowledged source Herodotus he also 

makes use, especially in the earlier stages, for Fronto's Arion, there is much that 

he owes to neither: e.g. to Herodotus’ detoa (1.23.4) and Fronto's in exitu uitae 

twn posstet cantaret corresponds canere carmen casus sui consolabile (§ 12); nor is 

there authority in his sources for uoce eublatissima (§ 14; Fronto has studio impen- 

80) or (nauttae] hautquaquan dubitantes quin perisset (§ 15). Gellius is a scholar, 

but he is also a creative writer; the implications of this fact extend beyond the 
problem of truth and fiction in his anecdotes, which I discussed in LoM 7.5(May 1982), 
As a pendant to the discussion of WA 72.7, we may note that the theme of the 
hearing set down for the far-off future is taken over at 5.10.15 into the case of 
Protagoras v Euathlus: rem iniudicatam reliquerunt causamque in diem Llongissimam dis- 
tulerunt. By comparing Gellius' account with Apuleius in FZor.18 (pp.36-7 Helm) — 
note too Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 2.96-99 — the reader may see, as in the’ Arion- 
narratives of Gellius and Fronto (as well as Plutarch Mor.160e - 162b, and Favorinus, 
fr,95.1-4 Barigazzi = [Dio Prus.] 37.1-4) how the narrator of a good story went about 
his business . We cannot, unfortunately, compare WA 5.14 and Aelian #A 7.48 or Andr- 
ocles/Androcles and the Lion with their common original Apion; no doubt Gamberale, La 
traduzione in Gellio 190, is right to see Gellius' narrative as preserving Apion's 
order, and Aelian as having imposed a chronological reconstruction; so did Radulphus 
de Diceto, i.40-41 Stubbs, on the story he found in Gellius. 


5. In WA 14.5 two grammarians debate the correct vocative of egregius, the one ar~ 
guing on analogical grounds that it should be egregi, the other that only egregie 

can be used, just as other adjectives in -cus can take only -¢e. Latin usage (recor- 
ded in detail] by Neue-Wegener) shows that whereas substantives both proper and common 
take -2 (except fzZie Livius Andronicus fr.2 Morel-BUchner, Gate CGL 3.647.4; (Ant- 
onine) Pie addressed to Caracalla, CIL 3.207.2 may be reoarded as adjectival), adjec- 
tives, to the extent that they are used in the vocative singular masculine, generally 
take -ie: such forms are found in Greek adjectives in Early Latin and Silver poetry 
(cf. Satiamte Ennius (?), Ann.456V°), but in Latin adjectives not till the 3rd cent- 
ury A.D.. Forms in -2 are extremely rare: Iuppiter Feretri, Livy 1.10.6, counts as a 
proper name (cf. Feretrz genitive, Propertius 4.10.1, Res gestae 19.2), temerart, 
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CQuinti lian] decl.mai.17.18 shows analogy with substantives (cf, the genitives neces- 
sart Plancus ap. Cicero, fan.10.18.2, coronart Res gestae 21.3); but Apuleius has 
frater Arcadi at met.6. Te Grammatical doctrine however (see the passages cited by Ho- 
sius on this chapter) is divided between a minority view (Varro, Pliny, Charisius) 
supporting ~7 everywhere and a majority view requiring -2 in proper names and Filius 
but -ce in all other appellatives (but without proof-texts). 

With this in mind, let us examine the analogical argument on behalf of egregz 
(24.5.2): 'All proper names (nomina) or appellatives (wocabula) ending in -cus in the 
nominative singular take -< in the vocative, ut Caelius Caelt modius modi tertius 
tertt Acctus Acct Titius Titi et similia omnia.'. This is how the text is edited: but 
although if anyone ever did address a modéus the form to use, on the analogy of uol- 
turt Plautus Capt.844, manuari Laberius 46R*, gent [Tibullus] 3.11.9, would be mod¢, 


if the doctrine of e.g. Servius on Aen.8.77, that the vocative of fluwiue is fluvie, 
was already current in Gellius' day the other grammarian ought to have retorted that 
on the contrary the vocative was modie, and we ourselves, finding impie in Commodian, 
abstemie in Ausonius, and egregie itself in Pope Gelasius I, should expect the voca- 
tive of tertius, once Latin writers were prepared to use it, to be tertie like the 
inacte and even contrarie implied in § 3 and accepted as normal, even if wrong, by 
the champion of -¢ in § 4. Has Gellius allowed his fictitious grammarian to get away 
with what at 77.5.3 he calls &uproBntotuevoy dvtl Guokoyouuévou, or has he, in his 
Zeal to avoid the obvious, offered us, not the appellatives modius and tertius, but 
the proper names Modius (Cicero Verr.2.119, Varro RR 2.7.1, Dionysius ant 2.48.3) and 
Tertius (a cognomen at e.g. CIL 6.221.2)? Just as Gellius' style reveals adherence to 
Fronto's doctrine of the unexpected word, so we find the unexpected example at 2.7.20 
aut pro reo Catilina aliquo aut Tubulo aut P.Clodio eausam dicere, where two of Cic- 
ero's bétes notres flank not the obvious Verres, but the praetor of 142 B.C., who was 
noted as a villain by Lucilius (1312 Marx) but unknown to Cicero when he composed the 
Verrines, and about whom Cicero, though he knew of him by 54 B.C. (Scaur. fr.k), 
still required information nine years later (Att.12.5b). The obvious objection to 
this theory is that the grammarian has spoken of nomina seu uocabula; but it is one 
thing to state a fallacious rule, another to cite a false example. I am by no means 
convinced of it myself; but how else can tert be explained? 


6. WA.19.12.2: Herodes Atticus was lacessttus a quodam Stotco, tamquam minus sapten- 
ter et parun uiriliter dolorem ferret ex morte puert quem amquerat. 
The obvious candidate is Vibullius Polydeuces or Polydeucion, dead mod doac (Lucian, 
Demonaz 24), to whom there are several monuments still preserved and of whom we have 
two busts. He died in the lifetime of Herodes' mother Vibullia Alcia (IG*.2/3.3972-3), 
his father's niece, whose birth may be reasonably set around A.D. 80. Polydeucion died 
in or before the archonship of Dionysius (ibid. 3968); when it was believed that the 
Quintilii came to Greece in the late 140s, Dionysius’ archonship was set about this 
time: there is room for it in any year from 147/8 to 153/4 inclusive except 150/1 
(A.E.Samuel, Greek and Roman Chronology, 232-3), which would suit very well with the 
supposition that Gellius heard Herodes justify his orief for Polydeucion in or short- 
ly ie 147 (cf. my argument at Latomms 37(1977], 94-99, for the date of Gellius' 
visit). 

However, as S.Follet points out (Athenes au II@ et au III@ stécle, 6-7; REG 90 
[1977], 47-54), now we know the Quintilii were not in Greece till the early 170s, the 
original reason for dating Dionysius to c.150 falls away; she would set him in 173/4, 
and suggests that Polydeucion's death was a recent event, still topical when Lucian 
wrote his life of Demonax after 170 (Cethegus' consulate is mentioned in § 30), How- 
ever, there are references to Peregrinus Proteus, Herodes' wife Regilla, Favorinus, 
Apollonius of Chalcedon, and even Epictetus; why must Polydeucion be more topical 
than they? If he did not die till the 170s, Vibullia Alcia must have been a very old 
lady indeed (and worthy of mention on that score in Philostratus' very full biogra- 
phy of her son); and one wonders whether even Herodes, in the few years left to him 
before his death c.177, including the period of his exile at Oricum, had time to e- 
rect so many monuments to his beloved boy as we possess, and countless others we do 
not. Philostratus tells us, not that the Quintilii rebuked Herodes specifically for 
excessive grief over Polydeucion but for the vast number of statues commemorating 
his three foster-sons, Polydeucion, Achilles, and Memnon (VS 558-9); we have monu- 
ments to all three, and probably a bust of Memnon (identified with the black ‘Menon’ 
of Philostratus, Vit.Ap.Tyr.3.11). Are we to suppose that they had all died recently? 
Herodes will have added to the number of memorials as long as he lived; since we have 
far more to Polydeucion that to the others, it is not unlikely that he was the first 
to die. We are therefore not obliged to redate either his death nor Dionysius’ archon- 
ship, and may still identify Polydeucion with the boy at 29.12.2. 
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7. Since our list of capitula for book 20 breaks off even before the text does, 151 
it is tempting to suppose that two chapters have been lost at the end, bringing the 
total to 400, the square of the number of books. It must, however, be said that 
Priscian's quotation from book 8, historia ex libris Heraclidae Pontici iucunda me- 
moratu et miranda, does not fit well with any of the fifteen preserved eapitula, ex- 
cept perhaps 11 quam festiue responderit Yanthippae uxori Socrates, petenti ut per 
Dionysia largiore sumptu cenitarent. But into a lost chapter we might well wish to 
fit the discussion of 'Tarentine' sheep and nuts at Macrobius Sat.3.18.13, said to 
be found im Zébro Fauoriné; this would appear to be a blind for a borrowing from the 
ever-unacknowledged Gellius (cf. Sat.7.13.8 librie anatomicorwn postea consultis ue- 
rum reppert, for matter taken from WA 70.10, or indeed Apuleius (?) de mmdo 13 at 
Fauorinus, non ignobilis sapiens, haec de uentis refert, when the source is WA 2.22: 
Barigazzi's suggestion [¥avorino di Arelate 134-5], WA 8.14, is unlikely since 'Fa- 
vorinus'' source is Varro, not Nigidius). But we should resist the temptation of ad- 
ding to the possible fragments collected by our editors such mediaeval assertions 

as John of Salisbury, Policraticus 2.23 (1.132-3 Webb) plane seiolus paululum mihi 
eun Peripatheticis prae tilo uideor, qui huius difficultatis angustia in Athicie 
Nloetibus confessus est se nescire non esse cicadam (cf. Carneades ap. Augustine con- 
tra Academicos 3.10.22, CCSL 29.47), or Gerald of Wales, letter in Speculum Duorwn, 
p- 202,11. 212-3 Lefévre-Huygens, quonian, ut inquit Agellius, sine culpa mole sare— 
ime uinettur qui ad portandum onus etsi impar tamen deuotus occurrit (for deuotus = 
sponte and the thought cf. Augustine @.Hept.2.170, CCSL 33.150), or Peter the Chant- 
er, Verbun abbreviatwn 138 (PL 205.164c) item Agellius: leges urbiwn sunt telae ara- 
nearwn, quae fortiora animalia transmitimt, minus fortia et debiliora retinent. In 
this last passage AgeZZius may be a mistake for Anacharsis (Valerius Maximus 7.2. 
ext.14, cf. John of Salisbury, Polic,7.20 [ii.187 Webb], Enthetieus 1523-30, epist. 
174 Cii.148-50 Millor-Brooke}. At Polieraticue 4.7 (1.257 Webb) John offers a confu- 
sed summary of WA 13.8, with no author cited; Gerald, Speculim Duorwn p.50,11. 825-9, 
introduces his adaptation of the Policratieus passage with the words <Z2ud ego Trogi 
Pompei hie inserere dignum duximus. Gellius is thus robbed of his own property and 
compensated with other people's. Other derelictions of John's in respect, or rather 
disrespect, of Gellius are noted by Hertz in his editio maior, ii.p.xxix. 

These things are said because every so often both classical and mediaeval scho- 
lars are taken in by such assertions in authors with a reputation for learning: both 
Mai and (in his preface) Haines saw fit to mention the extravagant praise of Seneca 
put into Fronto's, of all unlikely mouths, at Policraticue 8.13 (11.320-21 Webb), 
and Webb (CR 11[1897], 305-6, opined that it must be taken seriously. It was probab- 
ly ascribed to him because of the grauitas predicated of his style by Jerome, ep.125. 
12 (CSEL 56.131) and Sidonius, ep.4.3.1, but taken by John, Policraticus 3.9 (1.197- 
198 Webb) as a moral quality. In Gellian studies I could cite Mercklin, JbCLZPh Supp. 
3(1857-60), 707 n.17, who was misled by a reference (cited by Jahn) from Cod.Bern. 
223 to caput 21 Libri XIX Agellizt noetiwn Atticarum, in fact a misnumbering, typical 
of Gellius' own MSS, of 27.21 (H.Hagen, Cat. Codd. Bern. 273, Hertz, ed.mat.ii, p.xlviii). 
But there is far less excuse for the allegation that Radulphus de Diceto dated the 
Attie Nights to 169, refuted by Gundermann in 1926 (Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen 
der Sachs. Akad. d.Wies. zu Leipzig, phil.-hist.Kl.78.2, 29) but still aired from time 
to time. Diceto's date, found in one MS owned by Diceto himself and in another of 
like date from the same scriptorium — given indeed by all editor's from Twysden on- 
wards — is 119; a corrupt MS in one place gives 169, and F.RUh], Die Verbreitung 
des Justinus in Mittelalter (Leipzig 1871), 31-35, asserted that this was the only 
copy available to Twysden, despite Twysden's own account of his MSS, Historiae Angl- 
teanae Seriptores X (London 1652), A4r: they include not indeed Diceto's copy, but a 
faithful apograph as well as its coeval (see Stubb's edition, i, Ixxxviii-xcvi). In- 
cidentally the reader of Diceto's extracts from Gellius at i.37-46 Stubbs will find 
some hair-raising false references. 


8. In WA 15,9 a grammarian criticizes Caecilius for using frons frontis in the mas- 
culine; Gellius challenges him to find the flaw in the counter-argument that all 
nouns in -ons -ontis are masculine. Naturally he does not, but Gellius leaves us to 
search for it ourselves: one might adduce the adjectives sons and insons (cf. the Ars 
Bernensis, GLK Supp.123.1ff.), but that might be regarded as cheating. Surely the 
answer is spons, the reconstructed nominative (Charisius 60.24 Barwick) of sponte, 
which like the answer to any good riddle is obvious when found but all too easy to 
overlook. 


NOTE: dots under letters indicate that they are correctly transcribed where the rea- 
der might suppose that they had not. Perhaps the Editor should adopt this convention! 
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R.C,BLOCKLEY(Carleton U., Ottawa): On the ordering of the fragments of Malchus! 
History. "a OF row 9. 10(Dec.1984), 152-153 


The surviving passages of the History of Malchus of Philadelphia are preserved 
in the Excerpta de Legationibus and the Suda. The ordering of them in modern collec- 
tions is based upon their order in the Escerpta which, as is shown by the comparison 
of the passages of those historians preserved in the excerpts who also survive com- 
plete in manuscript, almost always preserve the order of the original. Thus, in ord- 
ering the passages of the fragmentary historians, the basic assumption is that, un- 
less there is a very good reason for altering it, the order of the Excerpta must be 
kept. In the case of Malchus, C.Muller in his edition of 1851 (FHG IV pp.111-132) 
did make an alteration, moving the first two passages of the Excerpta de Legationi- 
bus Romanorun (hereafter EdLR) to the end of that collection (which thus became his 
Frr.18 and 19) on the ground that both the chronology and the order of the material 
in Photius’ summary (Bzbl.cod. 78) demanded this. 

Subsequent editors, including myself in my edition of the Sth-century fragment- 
ary historians (Liverpool 1983), have accepted Muller's change in the order (other 
changes, which some scholars have tried to introduce, have rightly been rejected). 
However, in a very recent paper ('Malehos von Philadelphia, Kaiser Zeno und die met 
Theoderiche', MusHelv 40[1983], 82-110, Malcolm Errington has argued forcefully and 
at length for an ordering of Malchus' fragments very different from that of Muller 
and for a consequent reinterpretation of the relations between Zeno and the two The- 
oderics and other players in the contests for power at Constantinople in the 470s 

D.. The purpose of the present paper is not to propose in detail an order different 
from that proposed“by Errington (I stand by the order offered in my edition), but to 
point to difficulties with his positioning of the passages from the Excerpta which 
call into question his new order and his reinterpretation of events based upon it. 

Fundamental to Errington's new order is the repositioning of ZdZR 1 and 2, which 
Muller moved to the end of the collection. Errington points out (pp.86f.) that Mlller, 
in doing this, preferred the order in Photius over that of £dZR, a preference which 
is not soundly based because, especially in his short summaries (of which the relev- 
ant passage, 8ibl.cod. 78, is one), Photius sometimes arranges his material themati- 
cally in a way which does not always accurately reflect the order of the original. 
However, while affirming the general soundness of the order of the Excerpta, Erring- 
ton has to admit that the first passage of Malchus in EdLR has to be moved since it 
refers back to material in EdLR 8 (= Muller's Fr.15; I use Muller's numeration for 
ease of reference to Errington's paper which uses it) and must follow it. But much 
more important — indeed crucial — to his reordering is the placing of EdLR 2, 
which he would leave at the head of ZdlR, arguing that, unlike in the case of £dDR 1, 
there ie no substantial ground for moving it (Photius' ordering being Muller's only 
reason). 

First, the positioning of EdiR 1 (Fr.18). Errington would place it before fdzR 
9 (Fr.17) on the ground that after the latter passage there appear in the MSS the 
words téAog thc Lotoplag MdAxou, which indicate that the excerptor marked this as 
the last passage in the collection: thus, ZdDR 1 must precede it. The argument is 
weak since, if the excerptor himself transferred the passage or found it transferred 
in the copy which he was using (both are possibilities — cf. Errington pp.82f.), 
then it is likely that he would still have followed the common practice of the ex- 
cerptors of marking the last of the passages in the order in which he found them as 
‘the end'. Furthermore, the placing of Fr.18 before Fr.17 creates difficulties of 
interpretation. 

First, at the beginning of Fr.18 Theoderic the Amal (hereafter Theoderic) is 
said to have retreated from Thrace towards Macedonia in great rage after the loss of 
many of his men to the Roman generals. In none of the earlier fragments are heavy 
losses mentioned (some small losses are suggested in Fr.16), and it is hard to see 
how, with Theoderic Strabo (hereafter Strabo) in Thrace as yet unreconciled to Zeno 
and the troops from Asia Minor dispersed to winter quarters (ibid.), the Roman for- 
ces in Thrace could have caused much damage. But the situation changed greatly when 
Strabo made peace with Zeno and replaced Theoderic in the Roman generalship, which 
is the subject of Fr.17. Second, Fr.18 begins with Theoderic's retreat to Macedonia, 
while Fr.17 remarks his ravaging of Rhodope which he would have entered on the way 
to Macedonia. Errington is forced to regard this as a retrospective reference (cf. 
p.92), although the text gives no indication that this was so. Third, in Fr.18 Theo- 
deric in his negotiations with Adamantius demands as part of a settlement that he 
become Roman general in place of Strabo. But the transfer of the generalship is the 
subject of Fr.17. In sum, the second and third points in particular suggest strongly 
that Fr.18 should continue to follow Fr.17. 

While the positioning of ZdZz 1 involves only localized difficulties of inter- 
pretation, the position of EdiR 2 affects the ordering and interpretation of much of 
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the material that survives from the History. It is, therefore, fundamental to Erring- 53 
ton's whole paper. The traditional positioning of the fragment, at the end of ZdiR, 
Places the revolt of Marcian and others against Zeno, which is securely dated to late 
479 (Joannes Antiochenus, Fr.211.3: npdc tH téAcL Te Zoe imatetac, which must be 
his third consulship of 479), after the manoeuvres between Zeno and the two Theoder~ 
ics (the subject of Frr.14-18) and other events. Errington's reordering puts it before. 

Errington's positioning of ZdLR 2 is based upon the order of the MSS of the 
Excerpts. In his overall order of the fragments he places it after the fourth pas- 
sage of the Excerpta de Legationibus Gentiwn (hereafter EdLG), MUller's Fr.11, where 
it must stand once Errington's positioning of EdLR 2 within EdlR is accepted (pp.87f.). 
Both EdlR 2 and EdlG 4 mention a plot against Zeno, which Errington (loc.cit.) treats 
as the same (viz. that of Marcian), whereas most readers of Malchus, including myself, 
regard them as distinct (and cf. Errington himself on p.101). At any rate, the assump- 
tion of identity itself can constitute no ground for the positioning of EdLR 2. 

An immediate difficulty with Errington's order, which he himself recognizes (pp. 
87f.), is that EdLR 3 (= Fr.3), which now follows EdLR 2 (dated securely to late 479), 
describes an embassy from Zeno to Gaiseric which must have preceded the latter's 
death in 477. Errington counters this difficulty by remarking the thematic structure 
of Photius' summary of Malchus and suggesting (pp.88f.) that Malchus did not follow a 
strictly annalistic scheme of organization but ordered his material in places themati- 
cally. The argument is circular and depends on a witness, Photius, whose authority 
has already been called into question. Nevertheless, on the basis of this observation 
Errington then proceeds to connect EdLG 5 (= Fr.13), an account of an embassy sent by 
Huneric, who succeeded Gaiseric in 477, to Zeno, with EdZR 3 on the ground that Mal- 
chus dealt with Zeno's relations with the Vandals all together in one section. In 
fact, in his ordering of the fragments (p.95) he chooses to place EdlG 5 (post-477) 
before EdiR 3 (pre-477)! 

Another problem then appears. In Errington's ordering EdLR 4 (= Fr.4) comes af- 
ter EdLR 2 and must, therefore, be dated to 479 or later. But John of Antioch places 
the death of the general Heracleius there described before the usurpation of Basilis- 
cus (475-76). Errington (p.89) resolves this difficulty by asserting that John of An- 
tioch has summarized together the events of a number of years and has simply misplac- 
ed the death of Heracleius, whereas the careful Malchus has rightly put the event in 
479-80. This assertion carries with it an assumption, for which there is no ground, 
that Heracleius had been held captive by Strabo, who released him just before his 
death, for many years (i.e. pre-475 to 479-80). 

The placing of the series of passages EdLR 1 and 7-9 and EdbG 6 (= Frr.14-18), 
which all describe relations between Zeno and the two Theoderics, after the revolt 
of Marcian, raises further problems resulting from the shift of their dating from 
the usual 478-9 to 479-80. First, Marcellinus (Chron. a.m, 479) dates Sabinianus' de- 
feat of Theoderic to 479 whereas the new order puts it in 480, which Errington (p.91) 
regards as an error by Marcellinus who was misled by the lack of a break in hostilit- 
jes over the winter of 479/80. Second, in June or July 480 Theoderic offers to go to 
Dalmatia to restore Nepos, who may well have already been killed. This Errington (p. 
92) explains plausibly by the ignorance of both Theoderic and the Roman envoy Adamant- 
jus of Nepos' death, which the sources place variously between April and June of that 
year. Third, John of Antioch's statement (Fr.211,2) that Zeno made Strabo his ovjquo- 
xoc ual pldoc, which comes in John before the account of Marcian's revolt, cannot be 
taken, as it naturally should, to refer to Strabo's replacement of Theoderic as Roman 
general since in the new ordering Fr.17, which mentions the replacement, comes after 
Marcian's revolt. 

Errington's reinterpretation of the political manoeuvrings within and without 
Constantinople in the 470s and 480, which are the subject of the last part of his 
paper (pp.95-110), is attractive. But it is based upon an ordering of Malchus' frag- 
ments which raises the difficulties discussed above. These difficulties do not exist 
in the traditional order, which places the revolt of Marcian at the end of the pass- 
ages from EdLR. The principle of retaining the order of the passages in the Excerpta 
unless there is a very good reason not to do so is sound. But, as is clear in the 
case of EdiR 1, the order of the passages of Malchus, whose History had clearly suf- 
fered mutilation in the copy that Photius read (Bibl.cod. 78; cf. Blockley, The Frag- 
mentary Classtciesing Historians of the Later Roman Empire I, Liverpool 1981, p.72), 
had been disturbed. The simplest hypothesis, and one which avoids the difficulties 
noted above, is that in the copy of the codex used by the excerptor of EdLlR the last 
few pages of the History had come loose and had been replaced at the beginning of 
the work. The copyist of EdLR, not noticing the dislocation, transcribed as the first 
two of his excerpts passages that should have come at the end. In this case Muller 
was correct to place Edir | and 2 as his Frr.18 and 19. 
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miécey 6*dye npiv Eu’ tudodat 
bydsev Ex yatng nai ent tpoueccts nocty Eom 


vevotdtwy KeEcaliy. 
& yaing WTrM év yain D 


G.Chryssafis (A Textual and Stylistic Commentary on Theocritus' Idyll xxv, 
Amsterdam/Uithoorn 1981, 248) retains the reading of the better manuscripts (WTrM) 
against that of D, accepted by most modern editors. The arguments put forward by 
Chryssafis are those of his mentor, G.Giangrande, as published in Lom 2.4(Apr. 1977), 
75-6. While I believe that these scholars are correct in reading é yatnc, I differ 
from them in how I would account for the phrase &JdSev éx yalnc in Theocritus and 
‘in how I would prefer to understand it. 

Giangrande begins by claiming that the standard phrase in such contexts is tud- 
Sev elc, e.g. Manetho 4.287 ujdSev efc yfiv and Nonnus D,14.11 tdSev cic xSdva Ave. 
He then says that tud8ev éx yaine is ‘the exact conceptual opposite of this standard 
phrase’ and that since Hellenistic poets delighted in overt reversal of such standard 
biases it is patent that Theocritus has made a pointed inversion of the standard 
phrase. 

That tdSev etc was, in fact, a standard phrase seems open to question. Both 
sources cited by Giangrande are very late and there is but a single example of wWdSev 
&¢ in all of Homer and the remains of Hesiod (Zymm 8.10 &{d8ev éc Bid, at line-end). 
Indeed, the only candidate for the term ‘standard phrase’ involving tudsev in Homer 
and Hesiod js none other than tjdsev x itself, attested five times: Ujddev Ex Kopugiic 
Geog 0. 2.147, tw. &x nétpn¢e 0.17.210, dW. &% vepéuw 0. 20.104, Hesiod, 07.449, dp. EE 
Opoofic 0.22.298. All of these examples occur in the same sedes as in Theocritus 25.259. 
Hence rather than creating 'the conceptual opposite’ of a rather questionable standard 
ey Theocri tus has in fact made use of the most common Homeric phrase containing 
the word 

All five examples of the phrase are in keeping with the meaning which Giangrande 
wishes to impart to tddSev éx yaine in Theocritus, i.e. that it refers to the ground 
from which the lion leapt. All the examples are used of the point of origin or depar- 
ture of an action. At 0.2.147 the two eagles sent by Zeus soar ‘from on high, from a 
rock'. At 0.20.104 Zeus sends his thunder from shining Olympus ‘from high, from the 
clouds'. This latter example is rather problematical, since at vv.113-4 Zeus thunders 
‘from the starry heaven, though there is no cloud'. I would suggest that the phrase 
dddev én is simply a conventional reference to Olympus or to the usual source 
of Zeus' thunder (cf. Stanford I1.346). At Hesiod Op.449, the phrase is used of the 
cry of the crane giving the signal for the ploughing season. Finally at 0,22.298, Ath- 
ene waves the aigis ‘from on high, from the roof’. 

Concerning the Theocritus passage, Giangrande says that é yatne cannot but de- 
note the ground on which the lion stood. This is quite in keeping with the usage we 
have seen in the five epic examples above and does give sense in Theocritus. But as 
Giangrande has himself reminded us on numerous occasions, Hellenistic poets rarely 
choose to indulge in simpte imitation of early epic models, bus spreten to employ such 
devices as opposttio in tmitando or imitatio cun variatione. all argue that, at 
Theocritus 25.259, we have an instance of the latter device. 

Giangrande's interpretation does make sense, but does it make the best sense? 
The lion had launched himself in a long leap at Herakles from a distance ( 

252). Just before the beast could reach him, Herakles struck him a blow on the skull, 
which caused him to drop to the ground (258-9). If the lion's landing on the ground 
had been simply the result of his leap, one might well accept that ijdSev éu yainc 
refers to the ground from which he leapt. But the lion's fall to the ground from his 
course through the air is the result of Herakles' blow. At v.255 we see Herakles 
raise his club over his head (udoonc cup) and bring it down on the lion's head. The 
lion fell to the ground (méoev) &JdSev ex yaing. Surely this must mean ‘from high 
off the ground', referring to the lion's sudden plummet to earth from mid-air flight 
(Ameis' rendition 'ab alto ex terra' comes close to this interpretation, though his 
additional explanation ‘pedibus alte sublatis ex terra’ seems slightly different. 

One objection to referring éx yatng to the ground on which the lion stood is 
that the phrase would be rather flat and colourless. In the early epic models, more 
specific words are used, i.e. noopusfic, nétpnc, veoduv, dooufic. Even at v.252 Theo- 
critus makes no more exact reference to the take-off point of the lion's jump than 

. Prior to the lion's leap, Herakles and the animal were presumably still 
close to the positions described in vv.227-8, i.e. Herakles to the side of the track 
along which the lion was walking. While Giangrande is probably correct in suggesting 
that the lion was on higher ground than Herakles, that ground does not seem suffici- 
ently elevated to warrant taking &dSev é yaine as referring specifically to it. 

The interpretation ‘from high off the ground' gains added point if it is seen 
as a further allusion by Theocritus to the size of Herakles. Raising his club over 
his head, Herakles strikes the lion down from high off the ground, i.e. for Theocri- 
tus Herakles is obviously tall. Cf. v.63 xeLponAnoi referring to the rustic's hand 
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(Chryssafis 90). Herakles' club was so big that its handle (the narrowest part) com- 155 
pletely filled the rustic's hand. Herakles was generally depicted as very larae, e.g. 
Apollodorus (2.4.9) says that he exceeded all weyéSe. te wal fxam and was four cubits 
tall, while Herodorus (FGr# 3] F 19) makes him another foot taller. Only Pindar (I. 4. 

53) depicts him as short, presumably because the victor Melissus of Thebes was short 

(cf. Chryssafis 90 and Gow's note on Theocritus 24.80, 11.428). 
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R.DEVELIN(Tasmania): SoZon's first Laws. LOM 9.10(Dec.1984), 155-156 


At the beginning of c.6 of the Athenaidn Politeia (AthPol), we are told that 
upon gaining contro] of affairs Solon both freed the demos for the present and the 
future, preventing loans on personal security, and also laid down laws and effected 
concellations of debts, private and public — the seisachtheia. The words nal 
Emme were early deleted by Kaibel and Wilamowitz; this presumed anticipation of the 
nomothesta seen to begin at 7.1 has continued to be expunged as an intrusion, and not 
only by early editors (see Day and Chambers, Aristotle's History of Athenian Democra- 
ey 75 n.28), The apparatus in the Teubner text of Oppermann, however, asks us to com- 
Pare the poem of Solon at 12.4, evidently because there Solon, in the context of his 
economic liberation, claims to have combined canons of justice with the compulsion of 
law. It is left unclear just what this is supposed to suggest. Now in his commentary 
Rhodes is unsure (pp.41, 46f., 127f.): the offending words interrupt an otherwise 
carefully balanced sentence and interrupt the sense too; yet is it suspected that the 
author has clumsily forewarned of the future treatment of the laws. 

Rhodes is surely right, though not as surely as he should have been, not to be 
swayed by stylistic arguments. Was balance in a sentence sufficient reason for the 
author not to say what needed to be said? Is the Athenatén Politeta a work of such 
literary quality that its author would not commit the sin of using two verbs (€Snue 
and €noinoe) in the second unit when he has used only one (fAcuSéeuce) in the first? 
Note that Rhodes (p.41) follows his dissection of the present passage with: ‘Typical 
of A.P. is a sentence in 5.iii which starts with a precise balance but fails to main- 
tain it.'. Every writer can be allowed to have stylistic predilections, conscious or 
unconscious, instilled by habit or training, familiar. through use. That such may be 
distinguished in AthPol is hardly surprising. But that the style should be improved 
by textual surgery is not to be accepted with equanimity. This statement may be ap- 
plied to other areas of technique, such as the appeal to what is flattered by the 
description ‘ring composition’, which has been used in the unjustified assault upon 
the innocent c.4 of AthPol. 

But we are told that the reference to laws at 6.1 is clumsy and interrupts the 
sense. The reason for this judgement lies in one of those pervasive orthodoxies that 
derive from and perpetuate inflexibility in the study of this crucial document and 
bid fair to reach their centenaries still athwart the road forward. For must we not 
agree that the reference is to the code of laws which Solon drew up after his seis- 
achtheia? No indeed we must not. 

N.G.L.Hammond argued over forty years ago (the paper now in his Studies in Greek 
History 145ff.) that Solon's nomothesta was a separate commission subsequent to his 
archonship and datable to 592/1. With the understanding that 592/1 was the year in 
which the nomothesta was completed, this solution to the chronological data of AthPol 
13.1 and 14.1 seems so obviously correct to me that the negative reception of it 
over so long a time, at least by people who are prepared to accept that some trust 
may be placed in our sources, is truly a cause of wonder. I shall not dwell on a 
matter which I shall address elsewhere. It is just that this is the most emphatic 
perspective upon the sequence which must be accepted in Solon's work: the economic 
relief programme preceded the constitutional provisions, the legal code and whatever 
else one believes Solon did. 

The separation of Solon's work is most visible in Plutarch Solom 14-16, which 
attracts suspicion. But at any rate Plutarch may be seen as reliant upon a developed 
Atthis version which may be set alongside the more compressed AthPol. It is that com- 
Pression which allows the latter to omit any mention of a distinction between the 
archonship and a legislative commission which may have been operative and to say in 
summary fashion at 5.1 that Solon was chosen to settle the dispute and was entrusted 
with the politeza. The laws are quickly dealt with at the beginning of c.7 and then 
come the constitutional elements. No-one could really quarrel when Plutarch (Solon 
16.3) says the Athenians made Solon thc moArtelag GLtopSwr\y ual vouoSétmy. But does 
this mean that Plutarch also has anticipated himself when he says (Solon 14.2) that 
Solon was chosen archon after Philombrotos duod wal Siaddouthe val vouoSéme? Caution 
in the use of Plutarch is not merely orthodox, it is obligatory. But is it at all 
strange that Solon should have needed to create laws in the context of his economic 
measures and that it should have been anticipated that he would? Quite simply, then, 
vouosétme in Plutarch lines up plausibly with vduouc ESmue in AthPol. 

What were these laws? Not, I think, the cancellation of debts itself, which is, 
for what it is worth, called a &dyua at Plutarch SoZon 15.7 and indeed needed only a 
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pronouncement. More likely would be a law preventing for the future loans on person- 
al security. But one might imagine a whole series of procedures as necessary tor the 
definition and settlement of particular cases, for the repatriation of Athenians 
brought back from abroad, and so on. It is hard to imagine that the ramifications of 
the seisachtheia and the future situation needed no legislated guidelines. It must 
be said, of course, that whatever provisions were established at this time would be 
subsumed in the subsequent code of the axones. 

I do not see that there is any problem in accepting such a reconstruction and 
the solution offered may then provide relief for another discomfort. When we are 
told at 7.1 that Solon established a politeia wal vduouc ESnev Grou, Rhodes invites 
us to choose between the possibility that this means laws other than those of Drakon 
and the greater probability that it means laws other than the ones already constitut- 
ing the politeia. We can now be absolved from this unhappy choice: they are laws other 
than (i.e. additional too) those already passed in connexion with the economic pro- 
gramme of the archonship. 

There are those who despair of rescuing much, if anything, of estimable value 
from the available information on Solon and the century before him. I am not among 
them and I have in hand a full-scale treatment. Such a treatment must, however, de- 
cline the legacy of the 1890s and establish an approach to the text of AthPol which 
seeks explanations for what is there before it decides upon scepticism or worse and 
which even earlier has given proper attention to what the text says and may be al- 
lowed to say. It is hardly too much to ask, hardly so difficult a task to banish 
preconceptions and work towards a consistent method such as will only emerge from 
the widest consideration of possibilities. The small point I have dealt with here 
and the simple solution which is available and need hardly disturb anyone bear tes- 
timony that we are far from the goal. 
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JOHN MOLES(Bangor): Brutus and Dido revisited LCM 9,10(Dec,1984), 156 


1. Apropos of ‘Fate, Apollo, and M.Junius Brutus', AJP 104(1983), 249-256, Pro- 
fessor M.L.Clarke asks how one should take o65é exepf modc th tovaira évim in 
Appian, BC 4.134.564 (Bootrov 6 év Edu yeveSAvdLovTd goo. mod tov nétov, ob6é 
ebxeph mode Th ToLabra dvi, dAdywe tod Td Enoc évoRofjou- Gd we pOTS*dAci xal 
Antobc Extavev viog). In my article, loc.cit. p.252, I implicitly followed the 
Loeb translation (‘although not a ready man with such quotations’), but Professor 
Clarke suggests that Appian means that Brutus could not cope with heavy drinking 
(which might be historically true: for his ascetic way of life cf. Plutarch, Brut. 
4.6-8, 29.2-3, 36.2-4). This interpretation gives a more natural sense to evxepf 
and an appropriate point to GAdywc, and suits the word order better. If Brutus 
was indeed tipsy at his birthday celebrations in the winter of 44, this increases 
the likelihood that he did in fact utter the inopportune but (in my view) pro- 
foundly apposite quotation from the IZzad attributed to him by Appian, Valerius 
Maximus 1.5.7, and Plutarch, Brut.24.4-7. 


2. Apropos of ‘Aristotle and Dido's Hamartia', G&R 31(1984), 48-54, Dr.C.Bullock- 
Davies enquires: ‘who seduced whom in the cave?'. M.C.J.Putnam, CP 79(1984), 74-75 
(reviewing R.C.Monti's The Dido Episode and the Aeneid), has no doubts: ‘we may ex- 
claim on Aeneas' weakness in submitting to her advances, but she is the seducer. 
The dux femina factt of Book 1 (364) becomes, with heavy alliteration, Dido dux 
who, in Juno's words at 4,124 (confirmed by the narrator at 165), leads Aeneas to 
the cave and its perversion of marriage’ (surprisingly, Putnam does not point to 
the further ‘parallel’ between 1.365 devenere and 4.125/166 devenient/deventunt). 
But the suggested picture of Dido eagerly leading Aeneas into the cave, her mind 
already intent on love-making before they have reached shelter, is quite unrealis- 
tic and little short of ludicrous. In 4.124/165 speluncam Dido dux et Trotanus ean- 
dem, the et is clearly postpositive and dur goes with Trotanus, as al] commentators 
have seen (cf. e.g. Pease and Austin on 4.124). There is thus no parallel with 1. 
364-5. Aeneas is described as dux Troianus because Juno hopes that the union of 
Dido and Aeneas will bring about the union of their respective peoples (4.99-104). 
If the postponed et (which is common in poetry) has any particular point, then 
perhaps it is that it 'seems to link the two unsuspecting subjects more closely’ 
(Williams ad Toc.). So Virgil does not tell us ‘who seduced whom in the cave’, and 
indeed he surely does not intend us even to ask that question. 
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Review: DUNCAN F.KENNEDY(Liverpool ) LCM 9,10(Dec.1984), 157-160. 
Tony Woodman and David West (editors), Poetry and politics in the age of Augustus, 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1984. Pp.viii + 262. Cloth, £25. 

ISBN 0 521 24553 2. 


The editors of Quality and pleasure in Latin poetry (Cambridge 1974) and cre- 
ative imitation and Latin literature (ibid. 1979) here present a third collection 
of essays by British Latinists. R.G.M.Nisbet ('Horace's Epodes and History’) ar- 
gues that the pessimistic tone of Epodes 7 and 276 may have prompted Maecenas to 
intervene, the effect of his patronage being to ‘trivialise the poet's treatment 
of war and politics' (p.9). This leads to a consideration of the problems of Epode 
9, which, in Nisbet's view, contains detailed information based on autopsy about 
the Battle of Actium, I.M.LeM.DuQuesnay (‘Horace and Maecenas: The Propaganda Value 
of Sermones 1') surveys the historical context in which Horace wrote his first book 
of satires. Each of the poems is revealed as having a far more pervasive political 
aspect than has been hitherto suspected. The choice of Lucilius as model appropri- 
ated to the circle of Octavian and Maecenas a figure previously associated with the 
Republican cause, and suggested a parallel with the Scipionic circle, whilst the 
philosophical stance adopted presents Octavian and his followers against the propa- 
ganda attacks of their enemies as being the true heirs to the moral and political 
traditions of Rome. Yvan Nadeau (‘The Lover and the Statesman: A Study in Apicul- 
ture') contends on the basis of thematic and verbal similarities to the Aeneid that 
the Aristaeus epyllion in the Fourth Georgie conceals 'an allegory for Augustus, 
Antony and Cleopatra, and Actium’ (p.59). Tony Woodman ('Horace's First Roman Ode") 
offers a detailed formal and thematic analysis Of Odes 3.1, showing its relevance 
to the immediate political concerns of Augustus at the time of its composition. 
E.L.Harrison (‘The Aeneid and Carthage') begins with the curse which Scipio pro- 
nounced on Carthage in 146 B.C., which he argues to have had no significant part to 
play in the political manoeuvrings concerning the rebuilding of the city over the 
next century; but Virgil's depiction of Carthage in the process of being built was 
bound to have powerful resonances at the time when it was actually being reconstruc- 
ted by a ‘descendant’ of Aeneas. He then examines the puzzling fact that, of the 
major prophetic episodes in the Aeneid, Carthage and the Punic Wars are referred to 
in only one, the parade of heroes in Book Six. His elegant and ingenious solution 
is that Juno, the champion of Carthage, must be kept in ignorance of the fated de- 
struction of the city by the Romans if she is to be reconciled to the settlement of 
Aeneas and his men in Italy. Hence her separation from Jupiter, the sole source of 
knowledge about the future Roman world, until the council of the gods in Book Ten, 
where Jupiter's reference to Hannibal is misleadingly ambiguous. Of the prophetic 
episodes, the only one to which Juno does not have potential access is that in the 
Underworld. Throughout the epic we see her efforts on behalf of Carthage thwarted 
by her ignorance, which is engineered by circumstances and by the half-truths and 
omissions of the foresighted Jupiter. T.P.Wiseman (‘Cybele, Virgil and Augustus') 
shows how Augustus chose for his house at Rome a site surrounded by buildings sym- 
bolizing victory and the foundation of Rome. Among these was the temple of Cybele 
who ‘had to be assimilated into the complex of associations he had built up around 
his Palatine house’ (p.127). This process of assimilation can be seen in the Aeneid, 
where at the expense of her orgiastic cult she is systematically presented as the 
protector of the ancestor of the Roman people, Aeneas, and the deity to whom he 
looks for his victory. Francis Cairns ('Propertius and the Battle of Actium (4.6)') 
presents Propertius' poem as a choric hymn, exploiting conventions that stretch 
back through Callimachus to Pindar, which may well have been composed for actual 
performance, possibly at the annual celebration of the foundation of the temple of 
Apollo Palatinus. J.C.Mckeown ('Fabula proposito nulla tegenda meo: Ovid's Fasti 
and Augustan politics") argues that the literary traditions within which Ovid was 
writing suggest that the encomia of Augustus are to be taken seriously, and that 
apparently subversive passages are not actually so. The urbane narratives, however, 
ill accord with the earnest encomia. 

The distinguishing characteristics of the work of each contributor will be 
familiar from work previously published, and are exemplified here in full measure, 
so rather than pick nits, I shall address myself to some of the more general consid- 
erations that the publication of this volume prompts. For this reviewer, it has suc- 
ceeded in crystallizing some reactions that would not have been quite so evident had 
the articles it contains been dispersed in journals. The title of the book is promi- 
sing, and had it been the work of a single author, the issues it suggests might have 
been given more searching treatment. As they stand, the contributions are disappoin- 
tingly unfocussed, as the editors themselves are constrained to recognize in their 
prologue: ‘often they [the contributors] have been no less concerned to elucidate 
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the poetry than examine the influence of politics upon it' (p.vii). Some pieces give 
the impression of having been written without this volume in mind and then tailored 

to fall within its rubric. This seems to lie, for example, behind Harrison's discus- 
sion of the curse of Scipio, which introduces an adventitious relevance to contempo- 
rary politics, but has no bearing on — indeed detracts from the balance of — the 
main portion of his article. Furthermore, the form which many of the contributors 

have chosen, the analysis of a specific passage, which was appropriate to the stated 
edi torial aims Of Quality and plaesure and Creative imitation, here militates against 
any wide-ranging discussion of the interaction of poetry and politics. Only DuQuesnay's 
article keeps the requirements of its context fully in mind throughout. 

On a more positive note, the command of both primary and secondary sources shows 
a scholarly professionalism that is-both impressive and admirable; but the amount of 
material gathered together is not always matched by the quality of analysis brought 
to bear upon it. Time and time again one looks in vain for a deeper discussion of the 
problems the title of the collection entails. The editors reject the anti-Augustan 
critical stance of the 1960s and characterize the views they present as ‘less simple- 
minded and nearer the truth' (p.viii). Phrases like that have a nasty habit of back- 
firing. Take for example the term ‘propaganda’, which a number of the contributors 
use. Nowhere is it explicitly defined, but the main assumptions behind its use emerge 
quite clearly in the following (underlining mine); 'This is the propaganda value of 
the satires. They are more rather than less effective for avoiding the crude, the 
obvious and the strident.’ (p.57). The assumption is that propaganda is normally 
these things, and this is reinforced by a reference to the word's ‘ugly connota- 
tions' (ibid.). The novelty of the interpretation offered thus lies in the asser- 
tion that Horace's satires are propaganda in spite of being none of these. A cau- 
tious broadening of the use of the word is being proposed, and the same procedure 
underlies e.g. ‘it may be that lines 9-14 of Odes 3.1 were all the more effective 
as propaganda in so far as they constitute part of an introductory 'foil' and do 
not occur in that part of the poem where Horace reaches his target. Persuasion is 
effective in proportion to its subtlety' (p.93; underlining once again mine). The 
inadequacy of the popular notion of propaganda (crude, strident, obvious), which 
these writers are grappling to overcome, was emphatically exposed by Jacques Ellul 
in his fundamental treatment of the subject, Propaganda: the formation of men's at- 
titudes (tr. Konrad Kellen and Jean Lerner, New York 1973). He has suggested that 
propaganda can be analysed through four distinctions, each consisting of a contrast- 
ing pair of terms which are not mutually exclusive (pp.61-87). (i) Political propa- 
ganda, where a person or group uses the techniques of persuasion to pursue a defined 
goal, as against sociological propaganda, in which an individual, who has assimilated 
the ideology of his group or society, makes the values of that ideology the basis for 
what he believes to be sincere and spontaneous expressions of opinion, which in turn 
reinforce his group's ideology. (ii) Agitation propaganda tries to subvert, whereas 
integration propaganda aims to promote stability and acceptance of a given situation 
or set of values. (iii) Vertical propaganda which a leader disseminates to influence 
public opinion contrasts with horizontal, which originates inside a group of (theore- 
tically) equal members. (iv) Rational propaganda, based on ideas and facts, is aimed 
at the intellect, irrational is designed to inflame the emotions. The popular notion 
of propaganda can thus be characterized as irrational, vertical, political and agita- 
tionist. This analysis is not, of course, definitive, but the use of a taxonomy such 
as this could, at the very least, have given some precision to a functional analysis 
of Augustan poetry as propaganda. Thus Horace Epode ¢, with its attack on the follow- 
ers of Sextus Pompeius as Zatrones (line 19) could be seen as the irrational political 
propaganda of agitation. On DuQuesnay's interpretation, the satires of Horace emerge 
as the rational, horizontal, sociological propaganda of integration. As Augustus’ re- 
gime goes on, the axes shift from the horizontal to the vertical and from the socio- 
logical to the political as the motivation for producing the work moves from the sha- 
red attitudes of the author and his circle to the explicit commissioning of the auth- 
or by the emperor to represent his views — as in the change from Sermones 1 to e.g. 
Odes 4.4, 14, 

The uneasiness felt by the contributors to Poetry and polities about the popular 
notion of propaganda and their association of subtlety and effectiveness reflect (at 
many removes, presumably, as no works on the subject are cited) the realization on the 
part of students of propaganda that its ‘real power lies in its capacity to conceal it- 
self, to appear natural, to coalesce completely and indivisibly with the values and ac- 
cepted power symbols of a given society’ (A.P.Foulkes, Literature and propaganda, Lon- 
don 1983, p.3), The distinction between ‘crude’ (i.e. easy to spot) and ‘subtle’ (more 
difficult to detect) masks a fundamental point: the degree to which propaganda is reco- 
gnized depends on the size of the ideological gap which separates the observer from the 
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item of propaganda he is observing. From a British point of view, it is easy to see Ra- 159 
dio Moscow as propagandistic, harder to view the BBC in the same terms. But of course, 
from the Russian point of view, the BBC is quite clearly a purveyor of propaganda. If 
we examine what the BBC purveys, we will find it to be the sociological propaganda of 
integration. Because it is derived from the ideology and values of the British way of 
life and reinforces them, it is propaganda which is ‘invisible’ to us, and this invis- 
bile propaganda ‘in its most successful form ... establishes and perpetuates itself as 
the common-sense of an individual or group' (Foulkes, Literature and propaganda, p.2). 
When presented with images of the British way of life with which we are all so familiar, 
we have a disposition to respond favourably to them, unless we make a conscious effort 
not to. This disposition to respond in a certain way in certain circumstances (favour- 
ably or unfavourably, angrily, patriotically, compassionately or whatever), which has 
been termed ‘interpretant' by one school of communication theorists (cf. Foulkes p.23), 
lies at the heart of the effectiveness of propaganda: successful propaganda to achieve 
its end manipulates images which evoke the appropriate interpretants in its audience. 
We can see this process at work in Horace's satires. ‘Every reader', we are told in 
Poetry and politics (p.57), ‘takes away from the poems an impression of what Maecenas 
and his friends are like as people: very human and humane, witty, cultured and morally 
serious. In short, they are ideal Roman citizens.'. Every Roman, whatever political 
faction he belonged to, would be culturally disposed to react warmly to positive mani- 
festations of the mos maiorun. The qualities implied by the adjectives ‘very human and 
humane, witty, cultured and morally serious’ are just such positive manifestations. 
That is as far as the analysis in Poetry and polities takes us. This is by no means 
the end of the story, however. Successful integrationist propaganda not only presents 
images which evoke the appropriate interpretants, it also selects those images which 
perpetuate the very interpretants that ensure the continued survival of the values on 
which the initial success of the propaganda has been based. Thus Horace's satires ex- 
ploit an existing disposition to react warmly to the qualities implied by ‘very human 
and humane, witty, cultured and morally serious', but those very qualities not only 
serve to promote the kind of political quietism which contributed to the social and 
political consolidation of Octavian and his circle: Soa 
ducive to the perpetuation of the disposition to react warmly to them. The most vital 
element of integrationist propaganda, and the hardest to grasp, is this way it manages 
to perpetuate the means of its own success. The length of time propaganda of this type 
manages to remain undetected as such is an index of its success. 

There is a sting in the tail of this analysis, for it indicates the continuing 
success of Horace's Sermones as propaganda to this day, and the reasons why critics 
have had such difficulty in recognizing it. We have seen that the recognition of 
Propaganda as such is related to the ideological distance between the observer and 
the text observed. Where this distance is small, the propaganda becomes invisible. 

As a corollary to this, both acts of recognition and expressions of sympathy or 
criticism are a function of the observer's ideology and values. The comment quoted 
above, that ‘every reader takes away from the poems an impression of what Maecenas 
and his friends are like as people: very human and humane, witty, cultured and mor- 
ally serious' echoes many admiring references to Horace's satires in the past. The 
scholarly community that produced these comments has liked to see itself as ‘very 
human and humane, witty, cultured and morally serious’, and so has been disposed to 
react warmly when it sees those qualities positively presented. The interpretant has 
been successful in perpetuating itself, the propaganda remains invisible. To repeat 
Foulkes' words, the propaganda 'coalesce[s] completely and indivisibly with the val- 
ues ... of a given society’ and ‘perpetuates itself as the common-sense of an indiv- 
jdual or a group’. What is fascinating is that side by side with this reaffirmation 
of the traditional evaluation in Poetry and politics is the first sign of a recogni- 
tion of the propagandist nature of Horace's Sermones. Clearly an ideological gap of 
some kind is opening up between Horace and his critics. This may be because Horace 
is no longer a prominent part of the educational process which plays the dominant. 
part in forming our interpretants. Equally it could be that the ideology and values 
of scholarship have subtly changed. 

This analysis of propaganda proposes a model of human behaviour that is rather 
deterministic; but propaganda operates most effectively when dispositions to respond/ 
interpretants become automatic, unthinking and even conditioned. Integrationist pro- 
paganda, especially the sociological type, can be produced and consumed by people 
(even scholars) who have no consciousness that this is what they are doing. ‘There 
is ... no reason whatever to think that Horace was insincere, that he did not genu- 
inely believe that Octavian represented the best, even the only, hope of achieving 
peace, prosperity and freedom’ (Poetry and politics p.57). This is true up to a point, 
there is no reason to think that Horace did not judge Octavian much the best option; 
but perhaps the cosy and familiar concepts of ‘sincerity’ and ‘genuine belief’ carry 
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with them philosophical assumptions that are not entirely appropriate to or consistent 
with a description of the Sexmones as propaganda, with all we've seen that entails. 

I hope Ian OuQuesnay will not take umbrage at this analysis of the conclusions 
of his essay, which is the most pertinent, purposeful and helpful in the collection, 
and has transformed my understanding of Horace's satires. The point is that even the 
best critics of Latin poetry have a blind spot for the theoretical implications of 
what they write. Modern literary theory is not, as is so often thought, a series of 
methods or approaches which should or should not be applied to ancient poetry, nor is 
it something that is merely the pastime of people in ‘Eng.Lit.' with nothing better 
to do, It is a call to examine the viability of the arguments we employ in talking 
about literature and the assumptions and preconceptions that are part of all the words 
we use, whatever language we are writing in or about. Our failure to come to grips 
with this is a symptom of the growing parochialism of the study of Latin in this 
country. The subject is in a state of acute crisis, both about its present role and 
future direction. External circumstances over which we have limited control are in 
some part responsible, and it is not unnatural that in a time of crisis Latinists 
should feel the nostalgic pull of the formulae of the past, and put their own careers 
rather higher on the list of priorities. If one re-reads the prologue to Quality and 
pleasure, the dominant emotion must be melancholy: ‘There is everything to be said 
for showing that one cannot approach every poem in the same way, and that the ‘answer! 
to a poem cannot pop out like so many inches of computer print-out' (p.vii). Whilst 
the theoretical preconceptions it contains cannot quite hold good today, in the con- 
text of the state of Latin studies when it was written, this declaration represented 
a refreshing pluralism and sense of purpose. The present collection is, if anything, 
a backward step. What was to be avoided then is in danger of becoming the dominant 
mode (except that the inches have become yards), and where before 'for both compara- 
tive and protreptic purposes, contributors ... freely referred to other critiques and 
discussions where appropriate' (ibid.; it is perhaps significant that in the present ~ 
prologue, p.vii, the equivalent comment has lost the clause 'for both comparative and 
protreptic purposes’), this has been superseded by exhaustive references to the indivi- 
dual's previous work, included not so much to inform the reader as to present him for 
his admiration with the accumulated achievement. Freud had a term for this sort of 
thing, which is appropriately expressive also in its metaphorical entailments: anal. 
Meanwhile, the very intellectual procedures by which we operate are coming under the 
most radical sceptical scrutiny for generations (cf. Richard Rorty, ‘Philosophy as a 
Kind of Writing', New Literary History 10[1978/9], 141-160). Whatever the positive 
intellectual contribution this movement makes, its criticism of. what we now unthink- 
ingly regard as ‘common sense' might in the long term prove more influential (cf., Rorty 
again, in his review of Derrida's Margins of Philosophy, London Review of Books, Vol.b, 
3 (16-29 February 1984), 5f.). One result of this movement is already apparent: the 
traditional demarcation line between philosophy and literary criticism is being broken 
down. No academic discipline is self-sufficient or contains within itself complete 
justification for its own survival. Any which wishes to remain in the intellectual 
mainstream (and in the near future there will be no place in academic life for disci- 
plines which do not do so) can afford to ignore its major currents of thought. I am 
not advocating that we should all start writing theory (though it would do no end of 
good to and on behalf of our subject if somebody did), nor that we fill our work with 
obscurantist jargon. Elegance, clarity and intellectual power are not mutually exclusive; 
in fact they are usually found together in the work of the leading minds in any 
discipline 

No doubt if Latinists are content to be left to their solitary pleasures they 
will remain undisturbed for some time to come, but growing ever more blind to the in- 
tellectual realities and practical demands of the world around them. If our subject 
is not to become merely the carrion to feed a few miserable careers, we should be en- 
gaged in trying to answer the questions the present circumstances are asking us about 
the place of our subject in the educational process, the institutions we organize our- 
selves into to carry it on, and the area in the intellectual domain we occupy. With the 
Prospect of being labelled a maverick, I welcome the editor of LCM's call to self- 
criticism (LCM 9, 8CNov.1984], 129). He and I might probably not agree on much, but what 
would ensue at least would be what is entirely absent at present: debate. sed quereliae, 
ne tum quidem gratae futurae cum forsttan necessariae erunt, ab initio certe tantae 
ordiendae ret absint ... if Poetry and otras in the age of Augustus proves nothing 
else, it shows that if there is the will, there are grounds for optimism. 
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